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DELEGATION - A FUNDAMENTAL MANAGEMENT PROCESS 



OVERVIEW 

The purpose of this paper is to encourage educational 
administrators to use one of the more fundamental managerial processes 
available to them — that of delegation. The reason for doing so is three- 
fold: oner the most basic concern in any organization, to complete the 
assigned work effectively; two, to increase the manager's own level of 
effectiveness within the organization; and three, to promote the 
continuous development of subordinates through job enrichment. 

The existing literature on delegation provides many more specific 
reasons than those three above as the benefits of delegation. Also the 
literature offers much rationale as to why delegation is not ongoing 
within organizations. Yet, two aspects of this topic remain unclear — a 
working definition of delegation and the steps which constitute the 
delegation process. It appears that the literature has concentrated on 
the reasons for this process occurring or not occurring, rather than how 
the delegation process actually does occur. Furthermore, much writing 
is devoted to the obstacles which prevent delegation rather than 
focussing on suggestions to overcome the^e roadblocks and thus improve 
the delegation process. Consequently, this article is an attempt a,t 
rectifying the situation. The "black hat" of the critical academic will 
be substitute 1 with the "green hat" of the constructive proactivist (De 
Bono, 1985). 

Hence , in order to encourage managers to use the delegation 
process, the paper will address three aspects of the topic. First, an 
operating definition of delegation will be offered. Second, the steps 
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that comprise its process will be outlined. Third/ the benefits of 
delegation will be highlighted/ in order to entice management with the 
usefulness and relevance of this process as an art and a science. 
Educators/ regardless of their management level within the system/ 
should not only recognize the assets of this process but also how they 
can use this fundamental management process to their own advantage. 

DEFINITION 

Why do writers continue to produce articles in which the terms they 
use are not defined? Perhaps a reason is that too detailed a 
definition would be risky in that it would interest only a small yet 
very specific audience. Or perhaps the reason is that the (arbitrary) 
constraints or assumptions made when clarifying a term might render it 
less generalizable or less applicable to its projected users. Whatever 
the reason/ few of the authors on the subject have put forth definitions 
of delegation. Those exceptions have been the American Management 
Association (1984)/ Caruth (1983)/ Caruth and Pressley (1984)/ Ford 
(1983)/ Hodge and Anthony (1979)/ and Stoner (1978). They have 
differed in depth and level of applicability. 

Although soire would argue that educators are not risk-takerS/ this 
educator puts herself on the line by committing to paper a working 
definition of delegation. Delegation is defined here as: 

the supervisory process of assigning additional/ specific/ and 
meaningful duties (responsiblity) and commensurate authority and 
accountability to subordinate (s ) so that the assigned work is 
completed effectively and that the employees [both management and 
subordinates] feel that their time and talents have been used 
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wisely. 

This definition is closest to those put forth by the American 
Management Association (p. 1) and Caruth and Pressley (p. 6). Indeedr 
the latter authors call the above "positive delegation." 

Some of the writers contend that delegation is the distribution of 
work among employees within the organization. However, in this paper 
the initial and formal assignment of work, as in the form of position 
descriptions for example, is excluded from discussion. Furthermore, 
only the manager's subordinates are considered here as potential 
delegatees. And the purposes of delegation are threefold, as stated 
previously--to benefit the organization, the manager, and the 
subordinate. 

Each aspect of the definition merits an explanation. First, 
delegation is perceived not as a solitary action, but as a managerial 
process involving a series of steps. In brief, the steps consist of: 

1. task identification, 

2. analysis of skills required to complete the task, 

3. selection of subordinate (s) for task assignment, 

4. communication of task and its performance criteria, 

5. assignment of task and the necessary resources in order to 
accomplish the task, 

6. outlining and following monitoring procedures, and 

7. providing feedback to the delegatee. 

Each of these seven stages will be explained in more detail in a 
subsequent section of this paper. 

Next, this definition reinforces the notion that the formal or 
ritualized responsibilities accorded to each member of the organization 



fall outside the purview of a delegated task. As quoted from the 
American Management Association, "When ongoing [permanent] 
responsibilities are delegated, it is no longer simple delegation; it is 
job designing or redesigning" (p. 8). 

In order to help differentiate between the two types of work 
assignments (normal or formalized versus delegated or extra), the 
prerequisite is that every employee receives a formal description of 
the duties that comprise his or her position. And there does appear to 
be some evidence of this trend. Within many of the school boards in 
Ontario, the assistant principalis roles, which traditionally have been 
vague and left up to the principal for assignment, are now in the 
process of being specified and formally documented. Indeed, a lack of 
clarity or ambiguity of roles has been attributed to stress within the 
organization (Kahn et al., 1964). Consequently, a subsidiary benefit of 
delegation may be a reduction of stress perceived by the members of the 
institution. 

Each supervisor, by the power of that position, does have the right 
to delegate — to request that every subordinate carry out additional work 
assignments. This power, however, must be taken neither lightly nor 
indiscriminately. First of all, the supervisor must be careful to 
ensure that this extra division of labour is allocated equitably. 
Secondly, the supervisor must assign not just the duty but also 
commensurate authority in order to give the delegatee every opportunity 
of completing the task with a fair degree of success. And finally, the 
supervisor^ the one who is ultimately accountable, is also responsible 
for ensuring that monitoring occurs. 



But the successful completion of the task or duty must not be the 
only objective for delegating. Equally if not more important is the 
objective of developing the personnel within the organization (human 
resource development). Consequently/ the manager must take care that 
subordinates have equal opportunity for growth. Furthermore^ job 
enrichment/ improving the quality of work life/ for both the manager and 
the subordinates must be taken into consideration. 

STEPS IN THE DELEGATION PROCESS 

Delegation is a process/ not a discrece act of empowerment. As a 
process/ it includes several steps which are detailed below. 

The first/ task identification/ is the clarification of the task 
itselfo This involves the manager providing a clear definition of 
the task complete with objectives. Some even suggest that the task to 
be delegated actually be written out to ensure that it is able to be 
communicated/ specific/ and finite. Also it must be part of the ongoing 
responsibilities of the manager alone/ one that does not involve peers 
of the manager or people outside of the realm of authority of the 
manager. But the re-assignment of those things that only a manager is 
empowered to do canriot be delegated/ such as subordinate supervision/ 
hiring/ staff discipline/ or crisis management. 

Managers have many tasks to 60, but they do not necessarily have 
all the skills or special knowledge required to do everything within 
their position descriptions. Neither do they have the time nor the 
inclination to do all that is required of them. Consequently/ the 
suggestion is that tasks which could be delegated are routine or 
repetitive taskS/ tasks which involve special competencies or specific 



resources which the manager does not have, tasks which have been 
identified as relevant to their subordinates* needs or interests, and 
tasks requiring more time or attention than the manager can afford. 

The second step is for the manager to analyze the task to determine 
what skills or levels of expertise are required in order to accomplish 
the task effectively. As such, the context of the task must be 
assessed. Is this a highly visible task which must be performed 
expertly or precisely? What time limit and other resources are 
involved? Can the organization afford to use the opportunity to provide 
training for a subordinate, knowing that correcting mistakes and 
in so doing expending more resources are part of the learning process? 
One of the excuses for not delegating is the manager^s lack of time to 
provide the subordinate with the training to do the task. In that case, 
it would appear that the manager is not viewing the organization in the 
long term. Yes, if none of the subordinates has the necessary skills, 
training must be provided; but a crisis situation is not the 
appropriate opportunity for training to occur. 

Accordingly, the third step in the process is selecting the 
subordinate who will be delegated the task. This is a crucial step in 
the process. The concern is not only that the job is accomplished 
properly, but that the delegatee does not look upon the task as onerous 
but rather as part of his or her professional growth and job enrichment. 
Moreover, the assignment of tasks should not be based on favoritism or 
harassment (Blase & Matthews, 1984). Although one subordinate may have 
the appropriate skills for the job, that person should not always be 
relied upon. All other subordinates deserve comparable opportunities 
for growth. 
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Depending upon the nature or complexity of the taskr the context of 
the task itself^ and the interest^ needs, and abilities of the 
subordinates, the supervisor must decide who should be selected so that 
all might benefit — the delegator, the delegatee, and the organization as 
a whole* In one instance, if expert knowledge is the critical factor, it 
is suggested that the manager should select the subordinate at the 
lowest level of the organization who has sufficient ability and 
information to carry out the task competently (e.g.. The Art of 
Delegation, 1982; Stoner, 1978). The American Management Association 
suggests, however, that that if a subordinate is either the cause of or 
part of a problem, then that employee be the one delegated the task* 
This technique is known as cooptation* 

In another instance, delegation can be implemented in order to 
effect the long-term development of one*s staff* If so, the suggestion 
is that the delegatee be chosen based on the individual's needs: to use 
different skills or professional competencies than those routinely used; 
to acquire increased autonomy, recognition, or self-esteem; or perhaps 
to make a self-assessment of one's own growth potential or interest in 
another position within the organization (Vinton, 1987)* Moreover, if a 
subordinate has a special or vested interest in a project or issue, then 
than person should be chosen as the delegatee (American Management 
Association, Vinton)* 

What becomes evident from the above three steps in the process is 
that managers must have not only a detailed knowledge of the task 
itself, but also an intimate knowledge of their subordinates — to include 
their current work load, their ai.^as of expertise, their career 
aspirations, their strengths, and their weaknesses. Helping 



subordinates move toward their career goals and using their strengths as 
well as reducing their areas of weakness is just one part of the 
raanager*s job. Selecting a suitable person to carry out a specific task 
presents an added layer of complexity* Unfortunately^ there is *io 
absolute criteria to determine the suitability of a subordinate for 
delegation; those criteria can vary considerably, depending on the 
particular situation. 

The fourth step in the delegation process is to communicate both 
the task and its performance criteria to the selected subordinate. The 
goals of the task should be explicated, but not the method for 
accomplishing those goals. That should be left to the discretion of the 
delegates. And not only should the goals of the task be explained in 
detail but also clarification should be provided of the resources 
available and those performance standards which would be considered 
acceptable, to include the completion date. As well, c ^ntingencies must 
be taken into account (Knoop & Common, 1985). And if the task is part of 
a larger one^ the delegated assignment must be explained in context. 
What is essential at this step is that the subordinate fully understands 
the task and what is expected of her/him. Communication, then, is 
central to effective delegation (Taylor, 1984). 

The fifth step is one which is often missing in the delegation 
process. The necessary resources must be allocated to the delegatee so 
that the task can be accomplished with the maximum likelihood of 
success. Hodge and Anthony stress that responsibility cannot be 
assigned, without accompanying authority being handed over as well. What 
this means is that the manager must communicate to the other employees 
that this individual has been delegated a task and the necessary formal 
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Benefits to the Organization 

As with every other management process, the ultimate benefit of 
delegation is to help ensure the viability of the organization. The 
concern for the organization is for its survival (maintaining) and 
growth (development, renewal). Delegation contributes to both aspects. 
Delegation is of benefit to the organization in that it promotes: 

1. Increased results, as the more appropriate person :s carrying 
out the task effectively; 

2. Less slowdown of productivity within the organization as moto 
than one person is capable of doing any job; 

3. Faster responses to a variety of situations as the manager knows 
exactly which subordinates have certain skills and competencies 
(American Management Association); 

4. More employees to have a wider knowledge of the organization 
through their increased participation in task accomplishment and 
decision-making (Hoy & Sousa, 1984); 

5. Improved communication (Hodge & Anthony, 1979); 

6. Clear policies and procedures (Hodge & Anthony); 

7. Lower employee turnover (The art of delegation, 1982), and 
hence less organizational overheads associated with staff recruitment 
and orientation; 

8. A fuller use of personnel (Holl ingworth & Al-Jarary, 1983); 

9. Trust (Caruth & Pressley); 

10. The transformation of its personnel (growth through training 
and learning opportunities where mistakes are allowed as part of this 
developmental process); and 

11. More loyal employees (teachers), (Hoy & Sousa). 
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Benefits to the Manager 

The benefits to the manager are several* In general^ those 
benefits can be summarized as allowing the manager to use her/his time 
more effectively* Specif ically^ these benefits are: 

1* To build rather than merely to run the organization (Matthews, 
1984)r by attending to creative rather than only maintenance activities; 

2. To carry out tasks that only the manager has the authority to 
dOr those which cannot be delegated, such as hiring, disciplining, 
firing, supervising; 

3. To tackle assignments for which the manager alone has the 
necessary skills and competencies; 

4. To spend more time and attention on tasks specific and unique 
to that position; 

5* To clarify tasks and their necessary resources; 

6* To plan for task accomplishment, rather than management by 
crisis; 

7. To promote trust and a sharing by demonstrating that the 
manager is dependent upon the skills and competencies of those personnel 
within the organization; 

8* To reduce the stress on management (Ashkens.^s & Schaffer, 

1982); 

9. To promote the visible presence of the manager throughout the 
organization, particularly in the active monitoring phase of the 
process (MBWA — management by walking about); 

10* To encourage long term planning of personnel development; 

11* To facilitate the manager's increased knowledge of 
subordinates — their needs and wants, and areas of strengths and 
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weaknesses; and 

12. To be perceived as being less autocratic (Hoy & Sousa). 

Benefits to the Subordinates 

And the third group who benefits from the delegation process are 
subordinates^ those who are known as the delegatees. They benefit from 
the process by: 

1. Having less stress on the jobr through role and task clarifica- 
tion (Blase & Matthews); 

2. Being trained on the job and hence increasing their 
competencies and knowledge base; 

3. Receiving more responsibility and autonomy; 

4. Developing increased self-esteem and self-confidence; 

5. Participating in a process of continuous professional 
development; 

6. Learning to recognize their own strengths and weaknesses; 

7. Being recognized for and using their distinctive skills and 
competencies which might lie dormant otherwise because they are 
supplementary to their permanent organizational responsibilities; 

8. Having increased initiative, motivation, and job satisfaction 
through their recognized contribution to organizational growth; and 

9. Having less of a staff turnover. 

The benefits of delegating additional, specific, and meaningful 
work to one's subordinates , then, should al low each member of the 
organization to make more effective use of the employee's time and 
talents during the work day. As well , it should facilitate the 
organization to make more effective use of each of its members. The 
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synergistic result of all this should be the increased effectiveness and 
productivity of the organization. 

CONCLUSIONS 
As Getzels and Cuba wrote^ 

The unique task of administration [management] ...is to integrate 
the demands of the institution with the demands of the staff 
members in a way that is at once organizationally productive and 
individually fulfilling. (1957, 430) 

Hence delegation can be viewed as a process fundamental to the art 
and craft of management. The seven steps for carrying out the delegation 
process have been outlined above* Through that process, management can 
work towards both organizational viability and personnel development — to 
improve the effectiveness of the manager as well as the subordinates. 

In conclusion, delegation is considered to be a rewarding 
constructive process, demonstrating the proactive visionary side of the 
manager as leader. The myth that it indicates weakness on the part of 
the manager is not substantiated. And its benefits surely outweigh any 
additional organizational costs. 

Does delegation occur within your organization? As an unique area 
of management, it is your responsibility to ensure that it does. 
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